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ORIGINAL. 


A CHINESE HOUSE. 


The picture before you, my young 
friends, represents the interior of a Chi- 
nese house, where a number of persons 
are assembled who seem about to partake 
ofa repast which is prepared for them in 
asort of alcove or recess. A servant is 
approaching with a sort of waiter, on which 
the favorite beverage of the Chinese, tea, 
isplaced. Here is a little boy whose mo- 
ther, we will suppose her to be, appears to 
te bending down to him, or kneeling be- 
fore him with looks of love depicted upon 
her countenance. Yes, ignorant and be- 
nighted as that poor mother is, for the 
Chinese women are seldom instructed even 
in the rndiments of the most common edu- 
cation,) yet she loves her little one, and 
pethaps rejoices that he is a boy, and will 
not be compelled to endure the constant 
suffering to which she is subjected. Per- 
haps you all know to what I allude, but 
lest this may not be the case, I will tell 

ou. 

; Immediately after the birth ofa female 
infant, one of its feet is bandaged as tight- 
lyas possible, and notwithstanding the 
screams of the little sufferer, this is drawn 
closer and closer every day (for the flesh 
shrinks on account of the pressure ;) this 
operation is continued, and after a time, a 
sort of shoe is worn, which is only a few 
inches in length. Among the higher clas- 
ses particularly, if this operation should be 
neglected by the nurses, nothing but their 
death could make reparation to the parents 
for such unpardonable forgetfulness as they 
considere it. On account of this wicked 
and foolish fashion, the poor females of 
China can walk only with the utmost diffi- 
culty, and in a very ungraceful manner. — 
The foot thus subjected to pressure, very 
seldom heals entirely, and is obliged to be 
dressed frequently like an open wound.— 
The shoes worn upon these little feet, are 
often made of the most splendid materials, 
and ornamented frequently with gold and 
Precious stones, but this surely cannot 
make amends for the agony endured.— 
Large feet among the Chinese are consider- 
ed so extremely vulgar, that any woman 
belonging to the higher classes who did 
not have at least one foot pinched, would 
lose cast, and would net be permitted to 
associate with her equals by birth. 

But I must now tell you something 
about the houses occupied by these ladies. 
As the climate is very warm in most parts 
of the country, the houses are quite open, 
and many of them are built of light mate- 
nals. The apartments of the women, how- 
ever, are closed, having many of them a 
Sort of fine lattice work surrounding them, 





through which the 
ladies can peep with- 
out being seen.— 
Some of these build- 
ings are very highly 
ornamented with bril- 
- liant colors, and 
paintings of birds 
with splendid plum- 
™. age, and flowers of 
the most delicate and 
© beautiful shades. 
The Chinese are 
, said to be able to 
Be imitate almost any- 
thing under the sun, 
and with such accu- 
racy that even the 
defects of the pattern 
he are copied, and I 
once heard a story to this effect. A gentle- 
man sqw at the house of a friend, a very 
elegant set of China ware, and wishing for 
a similar one himself, he sent to Canton 
and ordered a set precisely like that which 
pleased him, sending as a specimen a 
cracked cup for a pattern. In a few months 
his order was complied with, anda whole 
breakfast, dinner, and tea service was sent 
him, with the bill, which on account of the 
elegance of the pattern, and the numerous 
pieces ordered, was very large. " The ¢raté™ 
was opened, when lo! every article was 
cracked precisely like the pattern. The 
gentleman was sedly disappointed, but 
could obtain no redress for his grievance, 
for the copy was followed to the very let- 
ter, he could only exhibit his elegant set as 
a specimen of the stupidity of the Chinese. 
I will tell you a few words more with 
regard to the houses of the Chinese. Most 
of them are surrounded with an open court, 
or sort of verandah ; here the ladies amuse 
themselves with gold and silver fish, which 
are kept in elegant vases, or in wide 
mouthed basins, these become so tame as 
to feed from the hands of their owners.— 
The most beautiful kind are taken from a 
small lake in the province of Che-Kydng. 
ESTELLE. 
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: ORIGINAL. 
HERE AND THERE.—NO. VII. 
BY SALLIE SINGLE. 


Montreal is a city differing very much in 
appearance from our American cities, and 
having, I am told, very much the aspect of 
those of Europe. The most ancient part 
of it, near the river, was built by the old 
French inhabitants, and looks very anti- 
quated and peculiar, having very narrow 
streets and high houses, with very small 
windows; so that they look more like pri- 
sons than dwelling-houses. These streets 
are principally occupied by warehouses and 
shops, and are dark and disagreeable. The 
newer portions of the city are much more 
light and airy, and back upon the higher 
grounds are situations of great beauty and 
elegance. 

I believe I have spoken of the mountain ; 
it forms a prominent object, and I was 
never tired of looking upon it, crowned as 
it was to its very summit with the richest 
verdure. It was always a resting-place for 
the eye, and when weary with the din of 
business, and the rattling of the busy 
streets, a glimpse of that fair, green moun- 
tain, smiling in the sweet sunlight, always 
brought to my heart a delicious sensation 
of repose. It seemed like some guardian- 
watcher from a better world, looking peace- 








fully down upon the petty turmoils below, 
but never itself agitated; always wearing 
upon its brow the light and beauty of the 
heavens above. 

The natural position of this city is very 
admirable. Washed on the east, by the 
waters of the magnificent St. Lawrence, 
and then rising by a gradual slope towards 
the mountain back, there is from the up- 
per portions of the city a most delightful 
viéw, combining a rare union of city, coun- 
try, water, and mountain. A pretty fea- 
ture, and to me a striking one, of this 
landscape, is the tin roofs of the buildings, 
glittering with almost dazzling brilliancy 
in the sunlight. The climate is so dry 
that it is not necessary to paint them, and 
at sunset they gleam out with a red light, 
till the city looks almost as if on fire. 

Where is a fine carriage-road running 
around the base of the mountain, giving a 
drive of some eight or nine miles, and from 
many different points of this drive, there 
are views I think, unrivalled by anything 
I have seen anywhere, there is such a 
charming combination of city and country, 
and above all, such a sweet view of the 
clear, beautiful water which surrounds the 
island, and which seemed to me clearer 
and lovelier than water ever did before.— 
I began this ride by exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh how 
bo®tiful- how exquisite! how charming !”” 
till I found I was fast exhausting all the 
superlatives of my mother-tongue, without 
giving any adequate expression to my feel- 
ings, and so concluded to preserve a judi- 
cious silence. I gazed earnestly and si- 
lently on many a fair picture, letting the 
impressions ‘ Soak in,” to use Mrs. Stow’s 
inelegant, but expressive phrase, some- 
what fearing that the kind friends by my 
side, might imagine that they were exhi- 
biting their scenery to a most unappreci- 
ating pair ofeyes. But what is the use of 
talking, when no word can express your 
meaning, and when silence is such a 
luxury ? 

I have in my possession a letter written 
by one of my Montreal friends some years 
ago, to alittle girl in the States, which I 
will subjoin, because it gives a better des- 
cription of the city than I can, and because 
I am sure it will interest every reader of 
the Youth’s Companion far more than any- 
thing of mine could do. 

** This is the first of May, and I imagine 
you have been out into the fields to-day, 
and have found the sweet-scented trailing 
arbutus, the yellow dog-tooth violet grace- 
fully nodding on its slender stalk, and the 
blue violet, which, though not so sweet 
as that of the garden, is dearer to me_be- 
cause I knewit better whenachild. Then 
the little white May-flower has sprinkled 
your meadows like snow. Alas! we in 
these northern regions know nothing of 
such joys. The broad river St. Lawrence 
which runs past the city is yet full of ice, 
and winter seems not at all inclined to 
leave his dominions here. Two days ago 
the ice shored, as it is called, that is, the 
ice from above attempted to descend the 
river, but finding its way stopped by that 
below, slid on to it, and lies piled up in the 
most fantastic manner. Not a boat can 
run. The ships are waiting down in the 
St. Lawrence Gulf, to come upand bring 
goods from England, but the ice will not 
allow them to advance. The snow has 
melted so as to leave the ground bare in 
many places, but in others it lies in drifts 
—not white as when newly-fallen from the 
sky, but dingy and soiled from contact 
with the earth. The birds came from the 
South a week ago, but have not had cou- 
rage to sing, the airis so chilly. Every 





one walks about, saying, ‘When will 
Spring come ?” 

** Now you may be ready to ask, ‘ Why 
is itso much colder here than in your 
home?’ and to answer your question, | 
must tell you a little about the geography 
of Montreal. If you look on the map, you 
will see that you are some degrees nearer 
the Equator than we are, and therefore you 
are warmer, because the nearer one is to 
that line the more nearly perpendicular 
does the sun shine upon them; just as 
when you stand in front of the grate you 
feel the fire more than when you nestle in 
the corner. Winter begins here by the 
Ist of November. Then everybody puts 
on outside windows to their houses, and 
double doors. The men all wear fur caps 
and boas, and long fur mittens which cover 
half the arm. Some have coats made of 
fur. The ladies have cloaks and boots lin- 
ed with fur, and wear bonnets wadded with 
cotton. Those who drive out have fur 
caps like the men. The snow is so deep 
as to cover the fences, and in the country 
it makes drifts many feet high. The great 
river (two miles wide) freezes so that vou 
can count many hundred loaded sleighs 
at once. The snow covers up the ice, so 
that the road is marked out by pine branch- 
es, and half way across a house is built at 
which people can, stop and warm them- 
selves. 

‘** You may think how we all long for 
summer, and how glad we are when the 
ice and the snow go away, and the clear 
water sparkle8 once more tv our view. No 
business is done here from November to 
May, and in summer all is bustle. Last 
year our steamboats went to Quebec on the 
15th of April, and now, a fortnight later, 
we have ice in the streets. Some people 
are murmuring about it, but if we recollect 
who sends us the weather, we shall believe 
that itis much better regulated than if 
under our control.” 

Such is the winter aspect of Montreal; 
but for the first two weeks of my visit the 
weather was delightful. Some days cool 
enough to make a shawl comfortable while 
out of doors; after that, it was intensely 
hot, and it seemed as if we must be stand- 
ing directly in front of the burning grate. 
The warm weather lasts, however, but a 
short time, and vegetation comes forward 
rapidly under these hot suns, as if improv- 
ing every moment to the best advantage. 

I cannot tell you of all the pleasant 
things I enjoyed. In a pleasant family, 
where were many young happy faces, with 
friends devoted to me, with pleasant drives 
every day about thecity and its surround- 
ings, and going, so far as my little strength 
would permit, to see what was wonderful 
and curious in the city, and making new 
acquaintances and visiting old ones, the 
time fled rapidly. 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
Montreal, tome, was its being a Catholic 
city, i. e., a city the great majority of 
whose population are Catholics. This ele- 
ment affects everything. Churches, with 
the cross surmounting them meet you at 
every turn; priests with their long black 
robes, sweeping the ground, glide past you 
in the streets; nuns with their eyes bent 
on the ground, and wearing the costume 
of their order, steal by, forcing you in spite 
of all rules of street courtesy, to turn to 
catch another glimpse of their unearthly- 
looking figures; bells ring out; here the 
chanting of priests is heard ; there a Friar’s 
Seminary is seen, and again a Jesuit Col- 
lege, all speaking of a different order of 
things from which our New England eyes 
and ears have been accustomed to. My 
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, own sensations in looking at these things, 
were peculiar. I felt an instinctive shrink- 
ing as I met a priest, especially a Jesuit, 
and involuntary memories of racks and 
dungeons and inquisitorial horrors came 
over me. It was perhaps absurd enough 
in the clear light of noonday; but to my 
mind everything that is manly, progressive, 
ennobling is associated with Protestantism, 
and everything that is enslaving, degrad- 
ing, artful, and corrupt, with the Catholic 
priesthood ; and hence the creeping dislike 
with which I looked upon a priest for the 
first time. I trust I am no bigot, and I 
would not willingly shut my eyes to any- 
thing that is truly good and beautiful in 
any denomination. I know there have 
been in past ages many holy and devout 
men in the Catholic church, and that there 
are now embraced within it, multitudes 
who are acting up to the light they have; 
and I rejoice that the Great Father of Spi- 
rits, who sees every thougat of every heart 
is to be their Judge, and not we, who sce 
so dimly, and judge so often erroneously. 
But as asystem, it is odious and repelling 
to me, because it takes away from each in- 
dividual soul the responsibility which God 
has given it, of thinking and acting for 
itself{—of learning his will, and of coming 
to Him in direct communion to confess its 
sins and implore forgiveness. Hence it 
robs the soul who trusts in it of the true 
light which constitutes the only glory and 
excellency of a human soul, and gives them 
traditions, and penance, and faith in poor 
fallible men, instead of faith in the living 
God. ‘The effect of this teaching is sad in 
the extreme, and no one who has attempt- 
ed to waken a sense of responsibility in 
any of the poor emigrants who throng our 
streets, but must have felt it painfully.— 
Talk to them of what the priest has forbid- 
den—of cating meat on Friday, and of 
staying away from Mass or confession— 
and they understand you; they show a 
kind of conscience; but speak to them of 
God’s law, of his having forbidden false- 
hood, and intemperance, and anger, and 
you find no response. There is no true 
recognition in their soul of God’s authority 
over them; they do not care for it; but 
they do recognise the priest’s authority, 
and fear and care for that. They will do 
what he enjoins at almost any sacrifice, and 
refrain from what he forbids with a tenacity 
and self-denying exactness which it is 
sometimes really touching to witness. 

It is then because I consider the Romish 
priesthood as guilty of depriving multi- 
tudes of human beings of all that consti- 
tutes a man’s true birthright (an obedience 
to, and a confidence in, his Creator and 

tedeemer,) thus taking away the only 

foundation on which a lever could rest that 
should raise them from their present moral 
and social degradation, that I feel a hearty 
dislike to them. The people I pity, but 
the educated priests must know better; 
and must see that in taking away God’s 
word, they are inflicting a grievous wrong 
upon the confiding souls who look up to 
them for guidance. Yet I would not be 
uncharitable to them; God is their judge 
and not sinful man. We know they have 
been trained to consider the enlargement 
and prosperity of “‘ Holy Mother Church” 
as paramount to everything beside, and 
education is so all powerful in forming ha- 
bits of thought and feeling, that we must 
charitably hope they do not always know- 
ingly mislead, still they do immense in- 
jury, and if we are not permitted to dislike 
them, we are allowed to dislike their evil 
works, and required to do all in our power 
to destroy their influence. 

Some such train of thought passed 
through my mind as I looked out upon the 
splendid Catholic church, of which I have 
spoken before, on a lovely Sunday motn- 
ing (my first in Montreal) and beheld the 
preparations for a great Catholic celebration 
that were going on. ButI must wait till 
my next letter, before I describe what I 
saw and heard that day. 

(To be continued.) 


Hloral Cales. 








ORIGINAL. 


SOWING AND REAPING. 
( Concluded.) 

The evening of the party arrived, and 
Laura, elegantly attired, was one of the 
most beautiful of the fair ones congregated 
in Mrs. Lound’s brilliantly lighted rooms. 














Lieut. Williams was there, accompanied 
by a handsome southern gentleman. Many 
attempts were made to fascinate the young 
officer; but Laura’s charms proved more 
potent than those of her fairrivals. Agnes 
Blake too was there, and by no means 
neglected. She looked exceedingly inte- 
resting, in her simple white muslin, with 
no ornament save a white japonica which 
glistened in the braids of her rich dark 
hair. Those who had once listenedgto her 
sensible and witty remarks, | near 
her, in preference to dancing attendance 
upon the foolish votaries of pleasure and 
fashion, whose thoughts and _ interests 
seemed to extend no farther than their own 
charms, and what they might achieve by 
them. Agnes’ manners were lady-like 
and dignified. There was a peculiar clarm 
in her artlessness, which contrasted with 
the silly affectation of many who graced 
the assembly. The young Southerner 
seemed equally as well pleased with Agnes 
as his friend Lieut. Williams was with 
Laura, and the evening passed off agreea- 
bly to them all. His stay in the city was 
short; yet in the time Lieut. Williams 
called frequer.tly upon Laura. Gay visions 
of a life as an officer’s wife occasionally 
flitted through Laura’s brain, and pictures 
of a bright future in which the young 
Lieut. occupied a prominent place, present- 
ed themselves before her. But alas for 
such bright hopes! They were destined 
to fade full early. The Lieut. made his 
parting call on Laura, and left the city, 
without making the declaration which she 
had so confidently expected. Poor Laura, 
her lofty air castles were crumbled at once, 
and all her fond imaginings came to 
nought. But she was not one to be trou- 
bled much by trifles. Her heart was rot 
gone beyond recovery, so she speedily re- 
called it, and amid the whirl of fashionable 
society, and in the fascinations of other 
beaux, the handsome Lieut. was soon for- 
gotten. 

Several years passed, and Laura was the 
same gay, society-loving girlas ever. She 
was always dressed in the extreme of the 
fashion, and seldom spent an evening at 
home, for although older she had become 
no wiser. Nellie had grown up, a useful, 
as well as accomplished young lady; quite 
the reverse of her sister in character, yet 
equally beautiful and pleasing in her man- 
ners. At eighteen she became engaged to 
asmart young lawyer, Henry Grayson.— 
People wondered, or said they did, why 
Laura was still unmarried. She had al- 
ready ceased to be called a young lady.— 
*O, she will be a miserable old maid,’ said 
some, ‘for she does not know how to fen- 
der herself useful to any one, and she is 
too selfish to do soif she could. If she 
marries it must be a man of fortune to sup- 
port her extravagance.’ ‘ Well, I have 
envied her, but I pity her now,’ was a re- 
mark very frequently made in regard to 
Laura. ‘Times looked dark for her, and 
there was a trial about to come upon her, 
for which she was wholly unprepared. Mr. 
Jervey, in endeavoring to support his fami- 
ly in style, had gone beyond his income, 
and now ruin seemed inevitable. The 
dreaded blow came, and they were at once 
reduced from supposed affluence, to compar- 
ative poverty. Mrs. Jervey and Nellie, bore 
the trial with composure, and even cheer- 
fulness; but Laura wasinconsolable. In- 
stead of exerting herself as her sister did, 
she was inactive, gloomy and morose.— 
About this time Mr. Grayson came to claim 
his Nellie, and carried ber to his home in 
the West. Agnes Blake was still unmar- 
ried, but she was so havpy at home, where 
all loved her devotedly, that everybody 
predicted that she would remain an ‘old 
maid.” But for once everybody's predic- 
tions were not verified. The young south- 
erner, Mr. Wellsman did not forget his 
agreeable acquaintance, Miss Blake. He 
visited Boston again, and greatly to the 
grief of Agnes’ friends, he persuaded her 
to become Mrs. Wellsman. He has never 
regretted his choice, for Agnes carried to 
her Southern home all those traits of cha- 
racter which had so endeared her to her 
friends, as well as her habits of industry 
and economy. ‘The gentle and lovely Ag- 
nes is now a cherished member of a new 
circle of friends, while those who knew her 
long since, still retain all their affection for 
one so worthy of it. Leiut. Williams , was 
still unmarried, but he paid frequent visits 
to his old friend Wellsman, where he has 
often met Susie Biake, in whose society he 


found much pleasure. Susie had profited 
by her sister’s example and instructions, 
and in many respects resembled her. She 
was naturally of a more lively tempera- 
ment than Agnes; but that was just what 
pleased Lieut. Williams. ‘I thought,’ 
said Mr. Wellsman to that gentleman one 
evening, as they stood together on the 
piazza, ‘that you once had quite a fancy 
for Miss Jervey.’ ‘ Me, oh no, that’sa 
decided-mistake. I flirted with her a lit- 
tle, I believe, but I pity the man who takes 
her fora wife. She has a superficial edu- 
cation, is very extravagant, and thinks of 
nothing but fashion and style. 1 admire 
beauty, to be sure; but give mea wife, 
who has a highly cultivated mind, industri- 
ous habits, and a warm, unselfish heart. 
In short, my dear fellow, if I could find 
such another lady as your wife, who would 
consent to be mine for better or for worse, 
I should consider myself a fortunate, yes, a. 
happy man.’ Judging from Lieut. Wil- 
liams’ happy looks, afew months after the 
above conversation, when he led Susie 
Blake to the altar, it is to be supposed, 
that he at least thought himself a fortunate 
man. 

Mr. Jervey did not long survive his pe- 
cuniary losses and embarrassments, and 
Mrs. Jervy gladly accepted a home with 
her daughter Nellie. Poor Laura, she 
grew daily more unhappy; but for a 
long time refused to leave her native city. 
At length, weary of boarding with strangers, 
and chagrined at the neglect which she ex- 
perienced, she yielded to her sister’s per- 
suasions to reside with her. Fora few 
years she dragged out a miserable, unhap- 
py, idle existence, constantly pining for so- 
ciety, and occupation, and complaining of 
her hard lot in life. Greatly to the relief 
of those who were obliged to listen daily to 
her complainings, she accepted the pro- 
posals of a Mr. Barton, and-entered a home 
which she might call her own. Mr. Barton 
was a wealthy bachelor, twenty years her 
senior. The report of his wealth had in- 
fluenced her decision; but she found too 
late, that he was exceedingly penurious.— 
Mr. Barton had also been deceived. He 
was charmed with Mrs. Grayson, and sup- 
posed her sister to be like her; but very 
soon discovered his mistake. 

Laura is as unhappy as ever, and no one 
who knew her at the commencement of our 
story, would recognise the faded, discon- 
tented looking woman, who sits day after 
day in a soiled dress, with uncombed hair, 
reading some trashy novel, or weeping at 
her own hard fate, as the once beautiful, 
fashionable, and admired Laura Jervey. 

She sowed the seeds of unhappiness, and 
is now reaping their bitter fruits. 

GERALDINE. 


——_—_—« Biography, 











ORIGINAL. 


SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 
OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. No. 27 anp 28. 


THOMAS LYNCH. 

Thomas Lynch was born on the 5th of 
August, 1749, at Prince George’s Parish, 
in South Carolina. Before he had reach- 
ed the age of thirteen, young Lynch was 
sent to England for his education. Hav- 
ing passed some time at the institution of 
Faton, he was entered a member of the 
University of Cambridge, the degrees of 
which college he received in due course. 
He left Cambridge with a high reputation 
for classical attainments, and virtues of 
character; and entered his name at the 
Temple, with a view to the profession of 
law. After applying himself assiduously 
to the study of jurisprudence, and enrich- 
ing himself both in mind and manneis with 
the accomplishments of a gentleman, he 
returned to South Carolina, after an ab- 
sence of eight or nine years. 

In 1775, on the raising of the first South 
Carolina regiment of provincial regulars, 
Mr. Lynch was appointed to the command 
of a company. Unfortunately, on his 
march to Charleston, at the head of his 
men, he was attacked by a violent fever, 
which greatly injured his constitution, and 
from the effects of which he never after 
wholly recovered. He rejoined his regi- 
ment, but the enfeebled state of his health 
prevented him from performing the exer- 
tions which he considered encumbent upon 








him. Added to this, he received afflicting 












intelligence of the severe illness of his fas 
ther at Philadelphia, and resolved to Make 
arrangements to depart for that city. 
Upon applying for a furlough, however 
he was denied by his commanding officer 
Colonel Gadsden. But being opportune}; 
elected to Congress, as the successor of hi, 
father, he was repaid for his disappoint. 
ment, and lost no time in hastenin 
Philadelphia. 

The health of the younger Mr. Lynch 

soon after joining Congress, began to de. 
cline with the most alarming rapidity, He 
continued, however, his attendance y on 
that body, until the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had been voted, and his signature 
affixed toit. He then set out for Carolina 
with his father; but the life of the latte 
was terminated at Annapolis, by a second 
paralytic attack. 
Soon after this afflicting event, which 
took great hold of Mr. Lynch, for he was 
a most affectionate son, a change of climate 
was recommended to him as the only hope 
presenting the least chance of his recovery. 
He embarked on board a vessel with his 
wife, which was about to proceed to §¢, 
Eustatia, designing to take a circuitoys 
route to the South of France. This voyage 
was generally so pleasant, that much bene. 
fit was hoped from it for the invalid, by his 
friends. But from the time of the Sailing 
of the vessel, nothing more was heard from 
it, nothing has ever been known of the 
fate of the passengers and crew. Various 
rumors were for a time afloat, sufficient to 
keep their friends in the most painful sus. 
pense; but they were at length obliged t 
adopt the.conclusion that the vessel must 
have foundered at sea, ‘‘and the faithful 
pair been consigned to a watery grave.” 
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THOMAS M’KEAN. 

Thomas M’Kean was of Irish descent, 

and born at New London, Chester County, 

Pennsylvania, on the 19th of March, 1734, 

After completing the regular course of 

school instruction, he was entered as 

student at law, in the office of David Fin- 

ney, who resided in New Castle in Dela- 

ware. Before he had arrived at the age of 

twenty-one, he commenced the practice of 

law, in the Courts of Common Pleas, and 

also in the Supreme Court. In 1767, he 

was admitted to the bar of the Supreme 

Court in Pennsylvania, and was elected 

Clerk of the House of Assembly. The 

political career of Mr. M’Kean commenced 

in 1762, at which time he was returneda 

member of the Assembly from the county 

of New Castle. This county he continued 

to represent in the same body for several 

successive years, although the Jast six 

years of that period, he spent in Philadel- 

phia. A Congress, usually called the 

Stump Act Congress, assembled in New 

York in 1765, for the purpose of obtaining 

redress of the grievances under which the 

colonies then labored. Of this memorable 

body Mr. M’Kean was a member, along 

with other celebrated men. A short time 

previous to the meeting of the Congress of 
1774, Mr. M’Kean took up his residence 
permanently in the city of Philadelphia— 
The people of tne lower counties were anx- 
ious that he should represent them in that 
body, and he was accordingly elected their 
delegate. Onthe 3d of September, he 
took his seat in Congress. From this time 
until the 1st of February, 1783, a period 
of eight years and a half, he was annually 
clected a member of the great national 
council. At the same time Mr. M’Kean 
represented Delaware in Congress ; he was 
President of it in 1781, and from July, 
1777, was the Chief Justice of Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr. M’Kean was, from the first, de- 
cidedly in favor of a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He subscribed his name to the 
original instrument, but by some mistake, 
it was omitted on the copy published in the 
Journals of Congress. 

At the time Congress passed the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the situation o! 
Washington and his army in New Jersey, 
was extremely precarious. On the 5th of 
July, it was agreed by several committees 
in Philadelphia, to dispatch all the associ: 
ated militia of the State, to the assistance 
of Washington. Mr. M’Kean was at this 
time Colonel of a regiment of associated 
militia. A few days subsequent to the 
Declaration of Independence, he was on his 
way to Perth Amboy, in New Jersey, at 
the head of his battalion. 














The associate militia being at length 
discharged, Mr. M’Kean returned to Phi 
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ydelphia, and was present on the 2nd of 


































hake Pi yygust, when the engrossed copy of the 

Y.— Bipeclaration of Independence was signed 

ver, ff, the members. A few days after this, 

icer, [i eceiving intelligence of his being elected 
nely member of the Convention in Delaware, 
his f,sembled for the purpose of forming a Con- 
int- Bitution for that State, he departed for 
to Myover. Although extremely fatigued, on 

bis arrival, yet at the request of the Com- 

nch, mittee of the Convention, he retired to a 

de- Bi yivate room, and spent the whole night 

He fj, preparing a Constitution for the future 

pon PF overnment of the State. ‘*This he did 
nde- ff \ithout the least assistance, and even with- 
ture fit the aid of a book.” At ten o'clock the 
lina # xt day it was presented to the Conven- 
atter ion, by whom it was unanimously adopted. 
cond In 1777, Mr. M’Kean was chosen Presi- 

tent of the State of Delaware, and during 
hich f¥.jesame year was appointed Chief Justice | 
was f./Pennsylvania. The duties of the latter 

Mate Hi tion he discharged with great dignity 
hope [nd impartiality for twenty-two years. At 
very. Hiine time he accepted these offices, he was 
1 his Speaker of the House of Assembly, and 

St. Biyember of Congress. He was chosen 
tous Mi president of Congress 1781, and his con- 
yage Mi jut in the chair was highly honorable, and 
ene- f@ »ve universal satisfaction. 

y his J jn 1799, Mr. M’Kean was elected Gover- 
iling Boor of the State of Pennsylvania, and his 
from J .jministration continued nine years. His 
the Pi ourse was ultimately beneficial to the 
ous Mi state; but the numerous removals from 
nt to Hi itice of his political opponents, made his 

Sus- HM haracter appear in an unamiable light, and 
ed to MB used considerable excitement. During 
must Hi ihe year 1807, and 1808, an attempt was 
thful Hi nade to impeach him of ceytain crimes and 
,.” nisdemeanors; and an inquiry was insti- 

tuted by the Legislature into his official 
conduct. The result was a most honorable 
cent, [acquittal from the charges alledged, and a 
unty, [total vindication of his character. 
734, In 1808, Mr. M’Kean retired from pub- 
se of MMliclife, having discharged the duties ofa 
a8 a [oreet variety of offices with much ability. 

Fin- §He died on the 24th of June, 1819, in the 
Dela- MMeizhty-third year of his age. EsTELLE. 
ge of 

f e 
“oi fo... Obituary, 
7, he Rigen nar 
yreme LITTLE HARRY SMITH 
ected HJ Harry Smith was a sickly-looking, de- 

The Hirmed little boy as long as I knew him. 
enced Miyet he was not always so ; fur he was once 
ned’ Hivry sprightly, and fall of health. But 
ounty Mi sbout two years ago, God sent the afflic- 
inued Hiion which brought on his early death. 
everal Tl | was sitting by the window of his mo- 
t sit Hiter’s parlor one fine evening, while he lay 
ladel- Micjent on his couch at the further end of 
1 the Hie room. But all at once I heard his 

New Bear little voice— 
uning # “Will you give methe Testament with 
ch the Hilge print?” said he. 
orable Hi “ Why, child ?” 
a.0nf i “ Because I can’t readin my little Testa- 
t time Brent any longer; and I want tu read it.” 
ress 0! Hi Sol got up, and went to Harry’s bed- 
idencé Hide; he was resting his wan cheek on his 
bia. Bithin hand against the pillow. 
eanx @ “And what would you read about in 
n thet Hike Testament, Harry ?” 

1 thet Hi “1 would read about Jesus.” 

er, te Hi “Harry, do you ever say anything to 
8 time BB jogys 3” 

period HH « Yes, I do.” 

nually “And whatdo you say to him?” 

ational “Task him to make me well, if he 
Kean please; and to give me a new heart.” 

he was # “And I am sure he will give you a new 
1 July, Bheart, if you ask him for it. Do talk to 
nsylva- Byesus very often. He is so kind, I can 
‘st, de> Bitell you.” 

Inde- # The next morning I called with the 
tothe Bestament; but after knocking a long 
istake, while, I found that no one was at home. 
lin the Whe little invalid had been carried out to 

Preathe the fresh air, for the day was 

Decle- Pright and balmy. But as the door of the 
ion © House stood open, I walked into the neatly 
Jersey, wnished parlor, and laid the Testament 

5th of Bina chair, silently praying the while that 
mittee’ Hod would bless it to little Harry. 
assoc’ @ When they came home again and found 
stan? Be Testament on the chair, the poor boy’s 
at this Beart was filled with joy. He took it into 
ociated his hand, and. would not let it go. And 
to theBrhen bed-time came, he placed the book 
3.on his Binder his pillow, that it might be near him 
sey, Bll night long. 

local is nights were generally very weari- 
" Phi ome ; for then his cough grew worse, and 






he fever was so hot upon him, that he did 








| Jesus for a new heart; and sometimes he 
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not know where to lie. So his mother 
would often and often take him out of bed, | 
and carry her little boy up and down the | 
room in her arms. But it was a comfort 
to her that Harry was mostly very patient. 
Sometimes, during the weary hours of 
the night, he would cry out to the Lord 


would sing little hymns. One night, 
pecially, he seemed all at once to revive 
from his great weakness, and sang, with as 
clear a voice as he ever did, one of our 
Sabbath-school hymns. 
Little Harry was very fond of God’s 
house, and often begged of his mother to 
carry him there; although when taken into 
the pew, he could only lie along the cush- 
ion. The last Sabbath evening but one 
before he died, Harry was brought to 
meeting alive for the last time. 
That evening, as I was .walking down 
the lane in which he lived, his mother 
overtook me with the little fellow in her 
arms. She had carried him home, but he 
cried to shake hands with me before he 
was put to bed. Sol shook hands with 
him, and prayed in my heart that Jesus 
would take the little lamb close to his. I 
never sw Harry any more. A few days 
after that, he suddenly grew worse; and 
in two hours he was dead. 
While he lay dying, his mother asked if 
he would be buried at Sutton, along with 
his grandmother ? 

**No; I will be buried in the Quay 
Meeting-yard, along with the good Sab- 
bath-school children.” 

Now, there isa quiet shady eorner in 
the Quay Meeting burial-ground, where 
they bury the children in rows. And 
there are, by this time, a great many green 
hillocks, some larger than others, but all 
of them very short. 

** And let them sing,” said the boy— 

‘Oh! that will be joyful,’ 
‘* when they bury me.” 

The following Sabbath afternoon it was 
very sunny and pleasant. The children 
all met in the school-room as usual; but 
they were more than usually still, for the 
superintendent had said that poor Harry 
Smith was coming to school for the last 
time, and that was in his coffin. agi 

In a few minutes, four of the boys be- 
longing to the senior scholars’ class brought 
in a little coffin, covered all over with a 
delicate white napkin. They carried it up 
to where our minister stood, and set it 
down on two forms. Then the minister 
said that little Harry had asked us to sing 
that hymn, beginning — 

“ Here we suffer grief and pain,” &c. 

But his father and mother began to cry, 
and the teachers all cried, and most of the 
elder scholars cried as well; so that none 
but the younger children could sing,-and 
their faint little voices made one almost 
fancy that Harry was singing along with 
them. 

After our minister had spoken a few so- 
lemn and tender words, the elder boys 
took up their burden again, and carried 
little Harry forth into the burial ground. 
When they came to his grave, a rope was 
put under the coffin at either end, and the 
four lads gently lowered the coffin down 
until it reached the bottom. They were 
strong, healthy youths; but their work 
was done so tenderly, that you would have 
thought poor Harry knew what was going 
on. When their mournful task was over, 
the boys stood still in the same place, but 
took off their hats, and covered their faces, 
while our minister offered a short prayer. 

There were a great many teachers and 
children all about the grave; and, one af- 
ter another they went and had a peep into 
it. And at last I looked down, and saw 
little Harry’s nice vak coffin lying peaceful- 
ly by itself. So I thought that no pain or 
noise would ever disturb him in his earth- 
ly bed; and, indeed, that nothing would 
ever wake him any more, until that hour 
which, to be sure, is coming very fast, 
when ‘all that are in the graves shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God, and shall 
come forth.”” Then I prayed to the Lord 
Jesus to have mercy upon us and all our 
children in that day. And at last I went 
away, singing gently to myself, 

“QO! for an overcoming faith, 
To cheer my dying hours, 

To triumph o’er the monster death, 
And all his frightful powers.” 

Little Harry Smith was in his ninth 
year when he died.—[ Old George, Albany. 











Morality. | 








“WHAT'S THE USE?” 
** Where’s Sam ?” said Joe Dennet, com- 
ing into Mr. Powers’ yard, and seeing Mr. 
Powers at the door. ‘‘Upin his study,” 
answered Sam’s mother. ‘* And where’s 
that?” asked Joe; ‘“‘I did not know that 
Sam had a study.”” Sam’s mother smiled, 
and toldghim to go to the garden, and may- 
be he would find it. He did so, and 
shouted, “Sam, where are you?” *‘* Hal- 
loo!” said a voice from above. Joe look- 
ed up, and saw his friend perched in the 
crotch of an apple-tree, with slate and 
book in hand. 
“Come,” said Joe, “ the boys are going 
a-boating, and want you to go.” “ Can't,” 
answered Sam: “I am trying to master 
this algebra; we all missed to-day.”— 
“Why, it is Wednesday afternoon, and 
that is ourtime. I would not study, I am 
sure; what’s the use?” asked Joe. ‘Well, 
for my part, I am bound to get this lesson, 
the first thing I do,” saidSam. “ Pooh! 
it’s too hot to study; besides, I hate alge- 
bra; what’s the use of puzzling your brains 
over X plusy?” “I think it isof use to 
get our lessons,” said Sam. ‘* What are 
you going to do after that?’ asked Joe. 
‘**T am going to weed the onion beds.”— 
‘** Oh! it’s too pleasant to work; what's 
the use of tying yourself up here all the 
afternoon? I know I would not,” said 
Joe Dennet. ‘* Well, I think it’s of use to 
do what needs to be done,’ was Sam’s 
answer. 

This was a fair sample of Sam Powers 
and Joseph Dennet, two boys who lived in 
the same neighborhood. It is twenty-five 
years, or more, since this kind of talk took 
place, and the boys are now men. Sam 
Powers is called a man of ‘iron will,’’ be- 
cause he lays plans, and carries them out 
with a patience and energy which never 
gives up. He is one of the first business 
men in the State, and a truly pious man, 
too. How is it with Joe? He goes thro’ 
lifea man, just as he did a boy. If there 
is any extra exertion to be made in his 





goes to it with so little heart that he is 
sure to fail. He is always complaining of 
hard times, and wondering how people get 
ahead so. As for his religion, he does not 
live as if it were of much use to him orany 
one else. 

There are some boys who, when they 
have anything to do, or are called upon to 
do a little more than usual, try to shirk off 
by asking, ‘Oh! what’s the use?” The 
fact is, boys, there is use in doing, like a 
man, what you have todo. There is use 
in getting your lessons, and getting them 
well, and making extra exertions to get 
them, if they are difficult. There is use in 
weeding the garden, chopping at the wood- 
pile, finding’the cows, cultivating a taste 
for reading, and in doing what your pa- 
rents ask of you. Whenever I hear a 
boy trying to excuse himself from duty by 
asking fretfully, ‘*Oh! what’s the use?” 
I mark him as a lazy, shirking, shuffling 
boy, who will be very likely to be good 
for nothing when he grows up. You must 
have a hearty interest in your work, and 
always feel very suspicious of yourself if 
you find an inclination to dodge a duty, 
with this meaningless excuse.—[ Child's p. 








Benevolence. 


“ LET IT LIVE.” 


‘Let it live,” said a kind-hearted lady, 
a short time since, as she picked up a fly- 
ing bug from the floor, and helped it out 
of the window. She probably thought 
there was plenty of room in the wide world 
for it, and there was no good reason for 
killing it. 

We can see nothing wrong in killing a 
poisonous serpent, or a dangerous beast of 
the forest, as they are hurtful, and are evi- 
dently our enemies. God his also shown 
us that it is perfectly right to kill such 
animals as are good for our food; but to 
kill anything that has life and feeling mere- 
ly for sport, or through wantonness, is 














busingss, he asks, ‘‘ What’s the use ?” and, 


to live, and they Jove to live; and when 
we, through recklessness, destroy them, it 
does no good, but brings death to them, 
and the act injures us, as it engenders a 
cruel feeling. 

More than half the music in the world 
is made by birds and insects; and yet 
there is cruelty enough among men and 
boys to hush all this melody by recklessly 
killing the creatures which God has made 
to live, to sing, and be happy. 

Let us not be thus cruel, but let these 
creatures live and enjoy life as best they 
can; let them skip over the hills, or glide 
through the waters, or fly in the air, or 
sing among the trees, as God has given 
them ability. Let them live and add 
beauty to the world ; for some of them are 
very beautiful. Let them live, and by 
their example teach us lessons of activity 
and industry; for they are usually indus- 
trious and active according to their seve- 
ral necessities. Be kind toward insects, 
birds and beasts, and you will be more 
likely to be kind to your fellow-beings, and 
to secure kindness in return.—[ S. S. Adv. 

















Religion. 








INDIAN JACK. 


A little Indian boy, named Jack, in the 
Indian school, established on the Red Ri- 
river, by Rev. Messrs. West and Cockran, 
missionaries of the English Church Mis- 
sionary Society, was taken very sick. In 
this condition, one of the missionaries visit- 
ed him, and observing a Bible lying under 
the corner of his blanket, he said, ‘ Jack, 
you have a friend there; I am glad to see 
that ; I hope you will find good from it.’ 
Weak and almost dying as the poor fellow 
was, he raised himself on his elbow, held 
the Bible in his emaciated hand, and while 
a smile played on his countenance, he said, 
‘ This, sir, is my dear friend. You gave it 
to me when we all went down to live at 
Mr. Cockran’s. Fora long time I have 
read it much, and often thought of what it 
told me. Last year 1 went to see my sis- 
ter across Lake Winnepeg, (about 200 
Miles off.) where I remained. two. months, 
When: I was half way back over the lake, I 
remembered that I had left my Bible be- 
hind me. I directly turned around, and 
was nine days by myself, tossing to and 
fro in my canoe, before I could reach the 
place; but I found my friend, and I deter- 
mined I would not part withit again; and 
ever since that time it has ever been near 
my breast. And I have been thinking, 
that I should have the blessed book buried 
with me; but I have thought since, that I 
had better give it to you when I am gone, 
and it may do some one else good.’ 

While speaking thus he was often inter- 
rupted by his cough; and when he had 
finished, he sunk down upon his pillow en- 
tirely exhausted ; and soon after he died, 
and went to his reward—another trophy of 
the grace of God, through the instrumen- 
tality of his word, which is able to make 
men wise unto salvation. 





Wurserp. 


THE PIN AND THE NEEDLE. 
A FABLE. 

A pin and a needle being neighbors in a 
work-basket, and both being idle, began to 
quarrel, as idle folks are apt to do. 

‘I should like to know,’ said the pin, 
‘ what you are good for, and how you ex- 
pect to get through the world without a 
head®? ‘ What is the use of your head,’ 
replied the needle, rather sharply, ‘if you 
have no eye?’ ‘ What is the use ofan 
eye,’ said the pin, ‘ if there is always some- 
thing in it?’ ‘I am more active, and can 
go through more work than you can,” said 
the needle. ‘Yes; but you will not live 
long.’ ‘Why not?’ ‘ Because you have 
always a stitch in your side,’ said the pin. 
‘ You're a poor, crooked creature,’ said the 
needle. ‘And you are so proud that you 
can’t bend without breaking your back.’— 
‘]'ll pull your head off if you insult me 
again.’ ‘*I’ll put your eye outif you touch 
me; remember, your life hangs by a single 








wrong, and the habit indulged in begets 
and cultivates cruelty in one’s heart. 
The fishes that swim in the waters, the 


birds that fly in the air, and the insects 
that cra'wl among the leaves, were all made 











beasts that roam throagh the forests, the | 


thread,’ said the pin. 
While they were thus conversing, a little 

girl entered, and, undertaking to sew, she 

very soon broke off the needle at the eye. 


| Then she tied the thread around the neck 
| of the pin, and attempting to sew with it, 
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THE YOUTH’S 








COMPANION. 








she soon pulled its head off, and threw it 
into the dirt, by the side of the broken 
needle. 

‘ Well, here we are,’ said the needle. 

‘ We have nothing to fight about now,’ 
said the pin. ‘It seems misfortune has 
brought us to our senses.’ 

‘A pity we had not come to them soon- 
er,’ said the needle. 

‘How much we resemble human beings, 
who quarrel about their blessings till they 
lose them, and never find out they are 
brothers till they lie down in the dust to- 
gether as we do.’—{ Madison Record. 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Having spent a few days in this place, re- 
markable for its fountains of healthful waters, 
a comparison between them and the blessed 
Gospel as “ The Living fountain,” may not be 
without interest to my young readers. 

1. These waters are useful in relieving, and 
even in curing, many diseases, and therefore 
are a great temporal blessing. So the Gospel 
has the promise of the life that now is—and 
whenever its power is felt, a vast many tempo- 
ral miseries are removed. If its full power was 
felt on earth, there would be neither vice nor 
crime, and the woes growing out of them would 
be unknown among men. 

2. These waters are very pleasant to the 
taste of many, and very refreshing. And who 
that ever drank of the fountain of living waters, 
the love and grace of the Savior, but found 
them eminently so. Great peace have they 
that love thy law. In whom ye rejoice with 
joy unspeakable. 

3. These waters neverdry up. More than 
thirty years ugo the writer drank of them, and 
they have been bubbling and sparkling and 
pouring themselves forth ever since. Through 
summer’s heat and winter’s cold they fail not, 
sending forth an undiminished volume for the 
healing of men. So is the Gospel a fountain 
that never dries up. Ever since Infinite Love 
opened it, its living waters have been gushing 
forth without the least dimunition of its waters. 
Ever since the Pattiarchs drank of them, 
through all the intervening ages, they have 
kept on flowing, seeming to say, Whosoever 
will let him come. Ho every one that thirsteth 
come ye to the waters. 

4. The waters of Saratoga are carried to 
all parts of the world. Just opposite the larg- 
est fountain is an immense building, where 
vast quantities are bottled, and from which 
packages are sent to almost every part of the 
earth. So gospel blessings go forth into 
every land. This fountain has waters enough 
for the whole world. And those who have 
these living waters are commanded, by him 
who opened the fountain, to go with them into 
every land, and give them to all the thirsty 
souls on the face of the earth. 

5. The healthful fountains of Saratoga 
might be destroyed by the malice of man, if 
any one was malicious enough to do it. But 
the great fountain of salvation by Jesus Christ 
can never be destroyed. Men have sought to 
corrupt the word of God, and to cause it to 
send forth bitter and poisonous waters ; but the 
fountain still remains sparkling with its pure 
waters of life, and flowing forth uncorrupted 
to bless the world. All the fountains of mere 
earthly guod will cease in time, for the world 
and the fashion of it passeth away. But the 
great Gospel fountain will be as full and over- 
flowing millions of ages after the destruction 
of the world as at this hour. 

Many of my young readers never have, and 
never may visit the healthful fountains of Sara- 
toga. But the Gospel Fountain they can visit 
any hour, can reach it without expense, can 
drink of the pure water every day, even often 
ina day. And they can be assured that there 
is not a spiritual disease that cannot be cured 
by those living waters. Therefore, come ye to 
the fountain, and he that hath no money, come 
and drink of the waters of life freely. H. 

EE 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Lunenburg, Ms., Nov. 13, 1854. 

Mr. Willis, Dear Sir—Enclosed is two dol- 
lars to pay for the ‘Companion’ until May, 
1855. More than sixteen years since, a friend 
subscribe t tor the * Companion,’ and sent it to 
my brother, who continued to take it until of 
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age, and left the parental roof to enter into 
business for himself. We had become so at- 
tached to your little paper, that we could not 
part with it; therefore, up to the present time, 
it has ever been a welcome visitor to our dwel- 
ling. May your life and health long be spared 
to instruct and interest the young. 
From a young reader, 
Susan R. HarrineTon. 
Lewisburg, Virginia, Nov. 6, 1854. 
Mr. Willis.—The ‘ Companions’ are in truth 
companions. My little giils look with anxious 
solicitude for their arrival, and shoul@the mails 
prove treacherous, you cannot imagine how 
sad their little countenances are, and the ex- 
clamation is ‘Oh! we miss those ‘ Compan- 
ions.”’ I do hope and trust that every family 
may take a copy. I would not be without it 
for five times its cost. May God of his infinite 
kindness bless you and your good undertaking, 
is the prayer of your unknown brother. 
Joun E. Lewis. 


Lexington, Georgia, Nov. 4, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—I cannot express the 
deep interest and pleasure we take in your ex- 
cellent little paper, but be assured it has many 
warm friends at the sunny south. 
Yours very truly, Mary E. Crowper. 








Dariety. 





FAST—BUT NOT WELL. 

We were walking along street the other 
evening, when we met three lads, varying in 
age perhaps from eight to twelve years. They 
were very busily and earnestly talking, so that 
they did not seem aware of meeting any one, 
Just as we passed them, the youngest of the 
two spoke up in a very animated way to his 
older companions, and said:—* Well, I don’t 
believe Pve ever smoked more than a dozen of 
that kind of cigars in my life.” 

We could not help stopping and telling the 
young gentleman of eight years that we hoped 
he would never add to the number of cigars he 
had smoked, whether Spanish or long nines.— 
The hero of tobacco-whiffing seemed rather 
ashamed ; but whether it was shame felt over 
his smoking, or simply over his being surprised 
in the midst of his street speech, we could not 
tell. The use of cigars by young boys not yet 
in their teens, is a serious and growing evil, 
and suggests serious duties to parents and 
guardians who are setting this pernicious ex- 
ample before the young. The sight of sucha 
boy as above described always suggests the 
thought—He is getting along fast, but yot well. 
He has entered a dangerous path, and he is 
advancing rapidly in the road where many 
have found only their ruin.—[Myrtle. 

——_————_ 


MOTHERLY AFFECTION. 


Mary, Countess of Orkney, was deaf and 
dumb, and married in 1753 by signs. She liv- 
ed with her husband, Murrough, first Marquis 
of Thomond, who was also her first cousin, his 
seat, Rostelian, on the harbor of Cork. Short- 
ly after the birth of her first child, the nurse, 
with considerable astonishment, saw the mo- 
ther cautiously approach the cradle in which 
the infant was sleeping, evidently full éf some 
deep design. She having perfectly assured 
herself that the child really slept, took out a 
large stone, which she had concealed under her 
shawl, and to the horror of the nurse—who, 
like all persons of the lowest order in her 
country, indeed in most countries, was fully 
impressed with the idea of the peculiar cunning 
and malignity of “ dumbies”—seized it with 
the intent to fling it down vehemently. Before 
the nurse could interfere, the countess had 
flung the stone; not, however, as the servant 
had apprehended, at the child, but on the floor. 
Of course it made a great noise. The child 
immediately awoke and cried. The countess, 
who had looked with maternal eagerness to 
the result of her experiment, fell on her knees 
in a transport of joy. She had discovered that 
her child possessed a sense that was wanting 
in herself.—.4necdotes of the Aristocracys 

——— >_> 


“T AM STRONG IN HIM.” 


Rev. Mr. McLeod of Scotland, recently ad- 
dressing the London Missionary Society, re- 
lated the following anecdote, which is richly 
illustrative of the Christian faith, and full of 
beautiful and touching pathos: 

“The other day I was requested by a broth- 
er minister, who was unwell, to go and visit a 
dying child. He told me some remarkable 
things of this boy, eleven years of age, who, 
during three years’ sickness, had manifested 
the most patient submission to the willof God, 
with a singular enlightenment of the Spirit. I 
went to visit him. The child had suffered ex- 
cruciating pain; for years he had not known a 
day’s rest. I gazed with wonder at the boy. 
After drawing near to him, and speaking some 
words of sympathy, he looked at me with his 
blue eyes—he could not move—it was the 
night before he died—and breathed into my 
ear these few words: ‘I am strong in Him’— 
The words were few, and uttered feebly. They 
were the words of a feeble child, in a poor 
home, where the only ornament was that of a 
meek, and quiet, and affectionate mother ; and 
these words seemed to lift the burden from the 
very heart; they seemed to make the world 











more beautiful thanit ever was befure; they 
brought home to my heart a great and blessed 
truth. May you, sir, and J, and every one else 
be ‘strong in Him!” 


———— 


BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS. 


When a man directs his thoughts to the 
works of creation—their number, their vast- 
ness, their immensity—he is overwhelmned, 
and exclaims, “ Herein is power!” When he 
beholds the vartety, the utility, the manifold 
adaptations, and the harmony that pervades 
those works, he cries, “ Herein is wisdom.”— 
When he sees how man’s wants are supplied 
—how much joy and comfort there is for the 
righteous, even in this world, and then looks 
forward to the glories of the Promised Land, 
he exclaims herein is goodness!” And lastly, 
if he could be carried to the boundaries of the 
world of woe, and behold its terrible retribu- 
tions, he would cry, “ Herein is justice.” But 
when the sinner, guilty and despairing, is led 
to Calvary, he exclaims, “ Herein is love.” 

——-—_ 


A CHINAMAN’S CONSOLATION. 


A California paper relates an amusing inci- 
dent which occurred at Stockton a few weeks 
since. An industrious Chinaman by the name 
of Yu Chang, who kept an extempore market 
in the middle of one of the principal streets, 
stepped across the way to light his eigar. In 
the meantime a little pig, which had been lying 
concealed behind a pile of lumber, watching an 
opportunity for mischief, observed that the 
coast was clear, and with that look-out-for- 
number-one propensity which a life in Califor- 
nia naturally imparts to all creatures, made a 
foray into the Celestial’s territory. Fruit, fish 
and vegetables disappeared down the hungry 
animal’s throat, with a rapidity which would 
have done honor to the most accomplisued epi- 
cure; and when Yu Chang returned, he was 
struck with horror to find the major portion of 
his stock wanting, and to see the remainder 
trampled in picturesque confusion in the yield- 
ing mud. With a rush and an imprecation, 
he bestowed a kick upon the pig, which rolled 
him down an adjacent bank, with the China- 
man’s shoe flying after hin, and exclaimed 
consolingly, as he set himself to work gather- 
ing together.the remains of his illused stock, 
“Ah yah! how can small pig eat fissy no 
cooky ; by’m by pig die.” 

teithe | HE 
AN INDIAN WITNESS. 

One of our correspondents states that a swit 
was recently brought before’ a magistrate in 
the village of Randolph; during its progress 
an Indian was brought forward totestify. His 
black, expressionless face, and the general un- 
meaningness of his whole demeanor, gave rise 
to a serious doubt in the mind of the court, as 
to the admissibility of his testimony. Accord- 
ingly, he was asked what the consequence 
would be if he should tell a falsehood while 
under oath. The countenance of the Indian 
brightened a little as_ he replied, ina solemn 
tone, “ Well, if [tell a lie, guess I be put in 
jail; great while may be. Bim-by I die, and 
then I ketch it again.” The witness was per- 
mitted to proceed.—{ Western Paper. 

———$——>———_ 


THY WILL BE DONE. 


The late Mr. Kilpin, of Exeter, writes, “] 
knew a case, in which the minister, praying 
over a child apparently dying, said, ‘If it be 
thy will,spare—.’ ‘The mother’s soul yearning 
for her beloved, exclaimed, ‘It must be his 
will! [cannot bear gs.” The minister stop- 
ped. To the surprise of many the child re- 
covered; and the mother, after almost suffer- 
ing martyrdom by him while a strippling, liv- 
ed to see him hanged before he was two-and- 
twenty! O! itis good to say, ‘Not my will, 
but thine be done.’ ” 

——< 
CLIPPINGS. 


Lord Chesterfield one day at an inn where 
he dined, complained very much that the plates 
and dishes were very dirty. The waiter with 
a degree of pertness, observed, that it is said 
every one must eata peck of dirt before he dies. 
‘That may be true,’ said Lord Chesterfield, 
‘ but no one is obliged to eat it all at one meal.’ 

‘ Abinidab, who is Cupid ?” 

‘One of the boys. He is said to be as blind 
as a bat ; but if he is blind, he’ll do to travel. 
He found his way into aunt Nan’s affections, 
and I would’nt have thought any critter could 
have worked his way into such narrow arrange- 
iments with eyes open.’ 


A poor simple woman, who lived both in the 
reign of Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, 
would constantly say her prayers both in Latin 
and English, “ that she might b 2 sure to please 
one side or the other; and let God,’ said she, 
“take which likes him best.” 


To trust everybody and to trust nobody, are 
equal failings. 


He who squints abroad does not look straight 
at home. 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF THOMAS HAWK, 
SARAH J. DOVE. 
It is‘nt often that you see 
So queer a kind of Love! 
O what a sava, 
To Tommy- 


TO 


he must be, 
a Dove !—| Post. 





A duty performed is a rainbow to the he 


“The well used talent, tho’ but one 
May gain the happy word, ‘ well done! 








Poetrp. 
SIGNS OF FOUL WEATHER, 


BY THE FAMOUS DR. JENNER, 


The hollow winds begin to blow, 
The clouds look black, the grass is low: 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head ; 
The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For see, a rainbow spans the sky. 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernell. 
Hark! how the chairs and tables crack, 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack: 
Her corns with shooting pains tormen 
And to her bed untimely sent her. 
Loud quack the ducks, the sea-fow! cry 
The distant hills are looking nigh. 
How restless are the snorting swine! 
The busy flies disturb the kine. 
Low o’er the grass the swallow wings, 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sings! 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits wiping o’er her whisker’d jaws. 
The smoke froin chimneys right ascends; 
Then spreading back, to earth it bends. 
The wind unsteady veers around, 
Or settling in the south is found. 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies, 
The glow-worms numerous, clear, and brig 
[lumed the dewy deil last night. 
At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 
Like quadruped, stalk o’erthe green, 
The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays. 
The frog has changed his yellow vest, 
And in arusset coat 1s dress’d. 
The sky is green, the air is still, 
Tne mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill. 
The dog, so alter’d in his taste, 
Quits mutton bones, on grass to feast. 
Behold the rooks, how edd their flight, 
They imitate the gliding kite, 
And seem precipitate to fall, 
As if they felt the piercing ball. 
The tender colts on back do lie, 
Nor heed the traveller passing by. 
In fiery red the sun doth rise, 
Then wades through clouds to mount the ski 
*T will surely rain, L see ’t with sorrow, 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 

b——  ——_____] 


LITTLE JAMIE. 


We must pity little Jamie, 
For he never more will see 
The roses in the garden, 
Nor the peach nor apple tree. 
He’ll never chase the butterfly, 
Nor hide, for Trip to find, 
Nor run upon the meadow green— 
Alas! poor Jamie’s blind. 


We nuust lead him, now, and gathe 
All the flowers for him to smell 
We must seat ourselves beside him, 
And some pretty story tell. 
And when he is sad and weary, 
We must still be very kind; 
For the world is often dreary 
To a Jittle child that's biind. 


We must tell him that the Savior 
Loves the blind and helpless chili 

That He’ll fold his arms around him, 
If he’s pure and undefiled. 

And when this short life is ended, 
He will see the Savior’s face, 
And no more be blind and helpless, 
In God’s holy, happy place.—[ Re 

ane 








t her, 


HYMN OF PRAISE. 


Grateful notes and numbers bring 
While Jehovah’s praise we sing ; 
Holy, holy, holy Lord, 
Be thy glorious name adored. 


Though unworthy of thine ear, 
Still our hallelujahs hear : 

Purer praise we hope to bring, 
When with saints above we sing. 


Lead us to that blissful state 

Where thou reign’st supremely gre! 
Look with pity from thy throne; 

Send thy Holy Spirit down. 


While on earth ordained to stay, 
Guide our footsteps in the way ; 
Till we come to reign with thee, 
And thy glorious greatness see. 
Then in joyful songs of praise 
We'll our grateful voices raise ; 
Lord, thy mercies never fail ; 
Hail, celestial goodness, hail ! 
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